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ABSTRACT 

The speech communications professionals who are 
involved in training and consulting need to conceptualize and talk 
about their activities as communication educators™not as trainers, 
Clients should be taught to make interpretive choices appropriate to 
their rhetorical environment* in addition to learning basic skills. 
As educators in the corporate setting, speech professionals deal with 
the needii of two audiences — corporate representatives who want 
"competent communicators" as new hires, and employees in the business 
setting who want to know how to "communicate well , M and how to 
accomplish personal and professional goals* A workshop can be used to 
focus on the function of rhetorical choices in the organisational 
setting. Participants should be involved not just in analyzing their 
own situations but also these brought to the workshop by others from 
the same organization. It is the speech professional's task to create 
a situation where clients are taught how to discover the questions to 
ask that will enable them to find the alternative communication 
behaviors available to them* By focusing on participants ' rhetorical 
needs and rhetorical environments, the educator helps them apply 
performance skills in more flexible ways and in ways that are 
transferable to other situations, A highly participatory workshop 
prepares those in the corporate world to respond to the organization 
as a dynamic environment, (NKA) 
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Individual s doi ng trai n i ng and consul ting face severe 
stereotypes, both within and outside our own professional 
circles. We are often cast pejoratively by our academic 
colliAguii as modern day sopSiists, selling our expertise (and , 
one might construe, our soul -as > in pursuit of the demon mammon- 
Many of us have heard rebuke^= remarkably like those fired by 
Plato: that we teach mr@ fllattery, or how to manipulate, or the, 
art of deception. In aniron=±c twist from Plato's charges, we may 
be told that we demean the fseld of rhetoric by teaching mere 
skills tread "knack," like ™ cooker y" 5. * I would wager that most 
of us who have con < essed to toeing involved in training or 
consulting have been personam ly privy to such helpful 
descriptions of our work by c=ol leagues in the field. Perhaps we 
have wondered if the critic isms fit. 

□n the other hand! who smsng us has not moaned in 
discouraged tone when faced uwith the misconception that all we 
provide in our departments m — s e "service" courses? To many, 
"Speech" = "per f or mane e" = "skills. " Speech is seen as an 
^theoretical endeavor cone err — led only with performance, not as a 
discipline. In many collegers and universities those in Speech 
departments struggle for crecdibi 1 i ty as a discipline, to be seen 
as academicians pur sui ng val L_ d theoretical interests. We want it 
known that we are have more fc^o offer a school and to the world 
than teaching students to be public speakers- 
Is it any wonder, then, that there should be a concern about 
Speech professionals who consult or conduct training, if that 
work is thought to be divorcesd from scholarly endeavors or purely 
training in rote skills? Adv— 'er t i si ng flyers abound for 
communications courses that r — ein force such a view- For example, 
one advert isement proclaims tehat you can "Fine-tune your MOST 
IMPORTANT business ski 11 , , . inexpensively" by buying a 
magazine subscription which pivis "tips," "techniques," and lets 



1 For example, Plato' s discr i ptions of rhetor i c as a sophistic 
endeavor as transcribed in th m Sorqias . 
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the reader in on "the secrets of the pros," 8 One of the many 
flyers I f ve received promised that if attendees "Listen to Cthe 
Siminate^ I eader 1 " each woul d "become an effect i ve speaker f WITHOU 
HAVING TO SAY A WORD!" 

0<— ir credibility is on the line. Our col 1 ect i ve i d entity is 
fei:t»d by those who call themselves communication consultants. 
What Wee as trainers and consultants do— and what we say we do— 
matters not just to our clients, but to our col 1 iigues as well. 

TF—ii s has been a long introduction, but I think it is 
i mportsnt to have a speci fic context for talking about the kind 
of comwiunication education 1 think we ought to be doing, It Is m: 
contents ion that we need to conceptualize and to talk about our 
activity i es as communication educators , not is t r ai ner s . When 
acting as educators in the corporate world we should be doing fat 
more ti— ian the words "skills training" imply, 3 When one looks at 
what wee actually do, we are not simply laying out *\ set of 
comniUnLl cat i on behaviors and then drilling people in their use. 
We firssst teach clients about their i nterpret i ve c hoi ces . We do 
this besecause we know that only then will they be able to maki the 
behivicpral choices appropriate to their rhetorical envi r onment . 
We neec±3 to talk about ourselves and about what we do in a way 
that reflects this scholarly expertise. The speech-communicat i 
idacator in the corporation is essentially a rhetorical critic, z 
scholar- applying critical skills to the organisational and 
rhetor i _ cal lives of his or her clients. Our role as rhetorical 
critic is crucial to what we do, 

Ir^m this paper I will discuss some of the i mpl i cat ions of 
taking *a rhetorical critical approach to communication education 
in the corporation, I will first talk about the need for 
communi cation education in the corporate setting, and then I will 
attempt to show what I mean by "education" «!as opposed to 
"traini ng") with examples drawn from workshops focusing on 
present ational speaking and on interpersonal communication, 

Th ere is a need in the corporate world for what we have to 
offer. Increasingly, corporate representatives express a desire 
for "cotiTipitent communicators" in their organizations. The 
ability to communicate, especially orally, consistently appears 
at the " top of the list of requisite attributes of new hires, 4 



a From *an advertising flyer for the Decker Communicati ons Report , 

3 It is interesting to note that the synonyms for "trainer" as 
teacher in Roget f s Thesaurus (1977) are "handler, gr corner ; 
driller^ dr i 1 1-master f coach, athletic coach, 11 

For example, see John Muchmore and Kathleen Qalvin, "A Report 
of the * ask Force on Career Competencies in Oral Communication 
Ski lis ^for Community Col lege Students Seeking Immediate Entry 
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The 1 iterature is supported by recruiters' 1 sfeatimentsi in 
listing criteria for new hires, recruiters uniformly place 
communication skills among the most important - If new hires 
don't have the ability to communicate, recruiters say, the 
organ i a at! on will "trai n" them-® Typically, the "incompetent 
communicator" is defined in terms of ski lis deficiency. 
Typically, the solution is articulated as sirr=sply a matter of 
teaching the person a package of behaviors wtaich.will then, 
magical ly, make him or her a "better communi ■= at or . " Performance 
ii the concern and ths focus, 

The picture is slightly different, hou^\ er, when one talks 
to those attending "training" sessions, A p == - son in the business 
sitting wants to know how to "communicate yml 1 11 by the standards 
of the corporation, and he or she also wants to know how bo 
accomplish personal and professional goals- Members of an 
organisation face an environment which dsmand s their 
participation as public communicators- They have experienced the 
consequences of their communication abilities- 9 ana they know 
there is more to it than applying a set of fc* rmulaic behaviors. 
They know that the situation determines the c riteria by which 
their performance will be judged- They don ' t have our labels, 
but they know that they are dealing with rhet orical exigencies, 
They know there is more to it than simply bmh --avioral skills. As 
one works with these individuals it becomes c 1 ear very quickly 
that one must be an educator , that one must answer the r equest of 
this audience for insights which will lead to greater rhetorical 
sophistication. In this capacity, a Speec h-C -z-oimun i c at i on 
professional must draw upon her or his knowledge about skills, 
but even more importantly upon knowledge aboirt how language 
works, about the interaction of language with the epistemology of 
the organization, and about the interaction o -f words with the 
sense of self. 

Thus, as educators in the corporate setting, we are dealing 
with the needs of two audiences. The people who hire us want 
their employees to be individuals who get to *he point, who don't 
ramble, who talk "clearly," who are able to »ke a good 



Into the Work For- " Communication Education^ 32 €13833 pp. 207- 
220, 

53 Recruiter statement, Hamline University, St _ Paul, MN, spring 
1986. Al 1 those who came to talk with faculty about hiring 
Liberal Arts graduates emphasized the ability to communicate 
orally, The organizations represented were diverse, ranging from 
local government to multi-national corporation — is. Extending this 
example, one can see that there are major markets for what we as 
Speech professionals have to offer- One of tNe corporations 
represented , for example?, employs over 96,000 people world-wide 
and has facilities in Minnesota, Massachusetts, Florida, 
Colorado, Washington, California, Arizona, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Scotland, Hong Kong, to name just a fe^w places. 
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impression for tha ' inv ■. o c n persyauade ("get the 

contract"), who car 1 am rchi \cai ideiuas clearly to those with 

dif faring backgrou .1 . , v jn "vork with others. " Managers 
don't want to be b anym ro < ;d they el* on y t want to be" 

embarrassed anymore, T hosa wM , comprise t - he population to be 
"trained 1 ', however- ^ = vr ' f urent reasons ^ for coming to 
communication works igps- *y ( too, don ' t - want to be borinq or 
embarrassing Cor ■vi.^rr « ( but the p^-ple with whom I hive 

worked voice far r ' « - rat^gic concerns; e.g., persuasion in 
the face of host i 1 -"V, het ,ier it's from ustomers, vendors, 
superiors, or subord. face-saving f* or sel f and audience 

when you know mors , h^n : vie audience but ti hey' re supposed to know 
more than you ; sei f-cer\ Fidence amid ^n ^p* prehension producing 
and political situation; showing depth #tn* d breadth of knowledge 
in the space of a staff meeting status r^p* art; control of the 
speaking situation; how to deal with Peineg placed in the 
untenable position of representing a positr ion you had no part in 
cresting and with which you do not agree— ^and the ethics of such 
a dilemma; how to be credible in an uncif^tain organizational 
environment; how to overcome the barriers to credibility of 
being young, or a non-native language spe^Kksr , or female, or 
mala. Those who attend workshops want to PBino^ how to change 
their communication to make their work livees more livable,^ They 
want more than learning a few behavi or^l ^^&:i lis. They are also 
concerned about ethics, about consequence^ and about the 
implications of being a participant in ^h#£ir own idiosyncratic 
rhetorical community* 

Admittedly, as anyone who has taught trommun i cat i on workshops 
in a corporate setting will tell you, we tsach students to do 
certain things: paraphrase, listen act i v e LH y, use a thesis 
statement, organise one' s ideas around no fnmore than three to five 
main points, maintain eye contact Cat leasts in Western cultures), 
don't jingle change in one's pockets. Usueeally students ask for a 
few "tips 11 , and we to pass some along: if your knees shake, lean 
them against the table in front of you, TNrne problem is not that 
we do so, as this is all good informat ion, and certainly 
essential when teaching about communicat ing^ in the various 
settings within an organisation. The pr.pbl J. em is that we also 
have the knowledge to teach more Cand we ofTten do teach more) , 
but we often don't recognise or acknowledge^ that we can and 
should apply our unique critical e^pertiii© in this setting. In 
essence, as communication educators in the organisation not only 
should we act as very pragmatic rhetorical critics, we should 
teach our clients to do the sume, 

Any time we are teaching communication a skills^ we are 
exposing students to communication choices. When we teach skills 
related to presentational speaking or to in jterpersonal 
communication, we are of fering choices to o ^ur students- Most of 
us in this room have probably tal ked About having as a training 
goal "expanding the repertoire of choices 11 - available to our 
students. In addition, we work with them t* o assess the potential 
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function of thair rhetorical choices*, given the exigencies of 
their particular organizational rhetor ical situation. All of us 
do this to some extent now, if 'gatalk about audience analysis 
and adaptation at ell* I'm suggesting that we focus upon this 
aspect of what we do. We need to ns^o gni se and articulate what 
we are doing as we exercise it r us w@ niodel it, and as we teach 
it in order to ac knowledge our Qritica 1 function to ourselves and 
to highlight it for our cliahtsu gfec ause our role as rhetorical 
critic is crucial it is imporfcaryfc th<at we present ourselves in a 
way that captures the full eswaof --what we do. In presenting 
ourselves to our clients we negq to mi ke clear that we are 
providing the information cind thestul-ils practice they want, but 
more importantly we ire providing an opportunity for participants 
to deter mi ne— pragmatical 1 y—-t he* rhetor- i cal requirements of the 
communication environment in which the^f find themselves speaking, 

□ne reason human . isource ^ducat i«on by academics is often 
rejected by corporate clients in that *hiy fsar we will fail to 
address the rial-neii of their pfoblemsss. It Is a well-founded 
fear, based upon experience, I Mi@*¥s= the demand for skills is 
a result of this fear. Theoretic:!! apE^ roaches are seen as 
impractical, as not applicable in the? terial world, Theory and 
practice tend to be viewed as mutual 1 y exclusive, and so wm are 
told, "Just give me a list of things t.=i do, so that if I do them 
I'll be a more effective speaker fe;^:L_itiv9 y team member, 

manager 1" We may be asked to creates courses which can be 

replicated by anyone, and then t^'trmn the trainer" (who likely 
has no background in Speech-C.jmmunie;atS. on > to teach the course. 
The notion is thus reinforced that whatt we know and what we do- 
that which took us a good deal of time to become experts in—can 
be done by most anyone if he or ste onE y learns what the magic 
behavioral skills are. 

Through taking a rhetorical critical posture, using their 
problems as our data, we give validity to the "real -ness" of 
their problems and to their rhetorical dilemmas. By affirming 
the real-ness of their strategic quest L_ on s, we begin to lead 
workshop participants through the process of grappling with the 
rhetorical exigencies which are a part of those situations- We 
thus translate our knowledge to fit these rhetorical context of 
their organisation and of their tspid f L_ c circumstances! we make 
our theory real by showing how it may kzaelp them address the 
problems they define. Furthermore, w# make it clear that the 
theoretical elements of our work are nrat impractical nor 
inapplicable, and that there in more tco becoming effective 
communicators than knowing a lit of macs i c words or where to put 
one's hands. 



One might ask what such a Workshops* or seminar looks like. 
First, this kind of workshop in highly participative. The more 
the participants bring in their cswn indTT i vidual problems, the more 
they address those problems as s group, the greater the learning 
that will take place. Beyond the basic m f which I have found are 
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necessary ts.g,? I have never worked with a group in which the 
majority already used thesis statements, or that knew how to 
paraphrase), one structures the workshop so that participants 
address communication situations or communication di I. emmas that 
they now face or that they think they 7 1 1 have to face, They 
must work with their own data, For example, in teaching a 
presentational speaking workshop I will talk about which data to 
include, different patterns of organization, and factors related 
to delivery and nervousness- I also help participants 
conceptual ize the rhetorical problems they face, determine ways 
to examine those problems, and decide upon their options 
strategically. They then have an opportunity, in a lab setting, 
to put their strategic plans into action, To help my clients do 
this, must al so conceptualize their rhetorical problems, md I 
must wrestle with trying to understand the exigencies of their 
rhetorical situations. There is no place for a safe abstraction 
like, "Remember to speak to your audience. M Instead, 1 work with 
clients to identify and analyse not only their audiences but the 
rhetorical character of their own organization. 

Second, because one must concentrate upon the clients' 
rhetorical environment, the critical approach to teaching 
workshops is intense- One gains critical insight throughout the 
day. The facilitator of a workshop taking this approach should 
plan on being exhausted by the end of the day- One is wearing 
one's critical hat all day, exercising one's critical insight and 
instincts non-stop- The data one gathers from informal 
interaction is important additional information to bring to 
conscious awareness when discussing rhetorical strategy specific 
to an individual's situation. As a critic, I respond to and use 
this information in forming my critical insights. As a teacher, 
I then show how this kind of information is also useful in 
developing communication responses. Thus, one is "on 11 as a 
critic at all times, even during breaks, even during lunch. This 
is particularly true when teaching interpersonal communication 
workshops where the normative rhetorical patterns of an 
organisation may be more evident in analogic communications (such 
as story-telling) than in extended linear description- 
Third, participants should be involved in analyzing not just 
their own situations, but those brought to the workshop by others 
from the same organisation. By exercising their own critical 
abilities through responding to the rhetorical attempts of 
others, thc?y gain flexibility in addressing their own rhetorical 
needs. 

The workshop materials that I use reflect my emphasis upon 
participants using their own materials- Exercises, case studies, 
or prepared video-tapes are useful, but I've found that they Are 
complementary to rather than being a substitute for the data 
participants bring from their own experiences. I make extensive 
use of prework to prepare individuals to work with their own 
data. In all my workshops, participants are asked to complete 
prework which focuses their attention upon their own rhetorical 
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environments and needs. For example, to prepare for in inter- 
personal communication workshop individuals are told to write an 
extended description of a communication situation that was, is, 
or that they expect will be particularly difficult for them. 
They are asked to write notes about the situation, the persons 
involved, the expectations the people involved have about the 
situation and each other, the intended meanings versus what was 
Cor is likely to be) said, and so forth. In the workshop, 
participants then use the situation they have identified and 
described to develop more constructive communication responses 
within the context of that situation. In prework for a 
presentational speaking workshop participants are asked about 
their typical audiences, the kinds of speaking they typically do, 
the problems they think they encounter, why they think they are 
problems, and so forth. In addition, participants are told to 
bring materials with them typical of the kind with which they 
work daily. They will then use those material© to prepare a 
short presentation to be given and discussed in the workshop. 
They are encouraged to talk about the same kinds of issues and 
create the same kinds of contexts that they usually encounter. 
They also may create their own typical audience, with workshop 
participants taking on the appropriate roles. 

Instruction of specific content works best when it addresses 
the rhetorical problems presented by the participants. For 
example, when teaching about interpersonal communication, it 
isn't unusual to have a lively discussion with a group about the 
pros and cons of "owning" statements through using " I- 
statements. 11 In certain corporate environments, " I " statements 
are interpreted as self-centered, narcissistic, and an indication 
of an unwillingness to share credit. The generalised "you" is 
considered more appropriate, and as a discussion progresses it 
may become quite clear that the generalized "you" functions to 
spread a shared organisational perspective. It may well be an 
important element in the communication climate of a given 
organisation, I may not agree with that type of communication 
climate, but if I am to deal with that rhetorical climate and if 
I am to help my clients deal with it, I will be more successful 
as critic-t ryi ng-t o-under st and-and-el uc i dat e than as expert- 
attempt ing^to-i mpose-my-abs tract -and-'di vor ced^nQt i ons-o f « 
"appropr iate"-ski 1 Is. A recent discussion regarding the use of 
qualifiers Cin a presentational workshop) also illustrates the 
importance of putting our advice in context, In the organisation 
where this discussion took place, qualified remarks are the norm 
in the research arm where a 1 ess-t han-absol ute position is highly 
valued. Qualified remarks in the production facility, on the 
other hand, are likely to be heard as lack of opinion or lack of 
confidence. Scientists who must move back and forth between the 
two facilities are thus faced with very different rhetor ical 
requirements. The consequences of their language choices only 
became clear through our critical discussions which focused on 
their specific rhetorical contexts- The role of ambiguity in 
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organizations may well be yet another example. How ambiguity 
functions in a specific organizational context may be an 
important critical insight for an employee making decisions about 
communication behaviors in both the presentational and the 
interpersonal situation. As outsiders, we cannot know if 
ambiguity i s an issue nor how it functions in a particular 
organisation, but we can ask the questions a critic would ask if 
ambiguous communication presents itself - & 

Workshop participants may show initial resistance to a 
highly participative workshop, or one which requires examination 
of their own day-to-day problems. Participants may attempt to 
avoid participation or deny their needi " I don't do this type of 
thing now, I don ' t have anything I can talk about," or "I won ' t 
ever have to do that . *' They may be reluctant to talk about their 
specific situations, A workshop leader may be concerned about 
covering too little content, or loss of control as far as 
workshop content agenda.^ A workshop taking this approach 
doesn ' t make for a nice neat package to take from one place to 
another, beyond the basic structure. Furthermore, it is harder 
to represent to potential clients. 

Yet, we know people learn more and they retain what they 
learn longer when they work out the answers to problems 
themselves- Once we have convinced our audienceCs) that we mean 
it, that we will address their individual rhetorical needs in the 
situations they define, then we change the educational situation 
from one where we are expected to train rote skills to one where 
we are seen as a valuable resource for strategic understanding, 
We change the education situation to one where we are seen as 
offering a chance, in a highly pragmatic and practical way, to 
see what happens when one tries different rhetorical options, and 
a chance to understand why differing rhetorical choices function 
as they do. 

It's our task to create a situation where we teach clients 
how to discover the questions to ask which will enable them to 
discover the alternative communication behaviors available to 
them. By focusing on participants' rhetorical needs and 
rhetorical environments, we help them apply per f ormance skills in 
more flexible ways and in ways that are transferable to other 
situations- By becoming fledgling critics, th* v gain 
flexibility, responsiveness, and can adapt bet ^r" to 



• See Eric M. Eisenberg, "Ambiguity as Strategy in Organizational 
Communication, " Communic ation Monographs . SI C19B4) , pp. 227-242. 

^ I also use written materials to supplement verbal presentation 
of content. I refer to these materials as "reference material, " 
and frequently direct attention to relevant pages throughout a 
workshop. This relieves me of some of my anxiety about covering 
enough content, and it provides additional information for those 
participants seeking it. 
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organisational change. They are better preparsc to respond to 
tha organization as j fc dynamic environment- They cannot Gain this 
flexibility without going beyond "-ski 1 1 -bui 1 di ng " to becoming 
mors rhetorically sophisticated, 

Ironicaily, I f m simply saying her a that as educators, we 
n@ed to adapt to the needs of our audisncii. To do so ? we need 
to shift to a sort of "meta" level of adaptation, We need to 
concentrate QL.tr critical skills on what our clients' Adaptation 
nssds are. Secondly, I'm emphasising function. By helping our 
clients understand the functional relationships between their 
communication choices and potential outcomes in their own 
organizational^ culture , ws are enhancing th^ir interpretive 
capabilities, increasing their awareness of alternative 
interpretive frameworks available to them, and creating an 
audience which-* is mora rhetorically sophisticated. In this way, 
we increase their options for response, including those options 
we might const der dysfunctional, but which make interpretive and 
strategic sensse given the rhetorical environment of the client.® 
Finally, we must be concerned about our own credibility and 
the credibility of our discipline. We are judged in part by how 
well we adapt our communication to those we are" trying to reach, 
□ur credibility is also intricately affected by the ways in which 
we conceptual jL se and describe ourselves and our work. The wavs 
in which we t&lk about our work further influences the ways in" 
which our disc ipline comes to be perceived. We are educators who 
deal with skit Is, but we don't teach those skills in a vacuum. 
Not only do wfc need to recognise what we have to offer, we need 
to teach in trt e? corporation in such a way as to get this message 
across there. Speech professionals offer those in the corporate 
world someth in g beyond rote skills. We can help those in 
corporate e.ivi ronments understand how their enac b merit of skills 
is inextr icabl y bound to their comprehension of the rhetorical 
environment wi thin which they live. We 01 fer insight and 
knowledge wh i c _in can nurture the ability of individuals to be 
effectively responsive to the rhetorical needs of their 
org an in at i onal culture. 



m There is an additional consideration. By taking a critical 
orientation, each workshop or seminar becomes an education for 
the educator. We learn about the organizational culture, about 
its variability, its idiosyncracies, i ts consistencies. We 
become better saducators because we are better able to adapt to 
these types of audience in the future. 
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